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THE ZOOLOGIST 


713.—November, 1900. 


THE BIRDS or LLEYN, WEST CARNARVONSHIRE. 


By O. V. Apuin, F.L.S. 


THE western part of the promontory of Carnarvonshire known 
as Lleyn is almost devoid of the mountainous features so charac- 
teristic of the eastern ard northern parts of the county. After 
leaving the group of mountains lying south of Clynnog, and the 
triple-headed Yr Hifl, or ‘The Rivals” (the highest point of 
which rises no higher than 1849 ft.), and going westward, we 
seé no more than occasional isolated semi-conical mountains 
(with supplementary hills) rising from the undulating plain. Of 
these Carn Bodfean and Carn Fadryn (1221 ft.) are the most 


remarkable. But the Rhiw hills, at the north-west end of the 


sweep of Hell’s Mouth, cutting off the extreme west end of the 
promontory, and many other lesser ridges, break up the country ; 
while the coast headlands grow bolder as we go westward, and 


reach their greatest height in Mynydd Annelog, a little to the 


north of the land’s-end of North Wales, and Graig ddu and 
Penarfynydd, which run out from the Rhiw hills. The rushing 
mountain torrent is consequently wanting, and the little rivers, 
although quick in places, and clear as to their waters, flow often 
quite sluggishly through reeds and flags and lush green marshes, 


_ haunted by Snipes and Moor-hens and numerous broods of Wild 
Ducks, rather than by the Dipper. I cannot say that the Dipper 


is not found in the western parts of Lleyn; but, though I looked 
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casually on many bits of stream, I did not see one during the 
time (June 15th to July 3rd, 1899) I spent in the district. Nor 
did I meet with more than one pair of Grey Wagtails (another 
bird one associates with the west). These seemed to be breeding 


under the arch of Pont Rhyd Géch, on the Afon Erch. The Pied 
Wagtail was fairly common. I did not find Ray’s Wagtail, but 
Mr. T. A. Coward (who has paid several visits to the district), to 


whom I am indebted for some most interesting notes on the birds 


_of Lleyn, tells me he has seen it at Abersoch and Nevin. The 


Rock-Pipit is common about the rocky parts of the coast, and is 
found on some at least of the islands. It was more abundant on 
one headland than in any other spot I have visited—a charming 
grassy headland studded with grey rocks, and at that time gay with 
Silene maritima, Armeria maritima, and Erythrea littoralis; the 
home, too, ofthe rarer Scilla verna. The Pipits had, I think, hatched 
their young, and would sit on a stone, with an anxious manner, 
and utter unceasingly their cry of alarm or distress—a very high 
shrill “chip” or “ chick ’’—as long as one’s patience lasted. The 


call-note ‘‘sneek”’ or “ snik”? sounded all around, and some birds | 


were in full song. This is “ tig tig tig,” &c. (rising flight), ‘* swik 


swik,” &c. (first part of falling flight), and then numerous more. 


musical ‘‘tinks,” uttered very rapidly, to finish up with. The 
plumage of these Rock-Pipits even at that date was worn and 
brownish; the head distinctly greyer ; throat-patch light, a tiny 


eye-streak visible, and two bars on the wing conspicuous. The | 
Meadow Pipit is very common—among sand-hills on the coast, on - 


the headlands, moorlands, and mountains. When alarmed for 
the safety of its nest or young, the note is a very sharp quick 
“ chittick,” somewhat like the sound made by a House-Cricket. 
Its rapid song always sounds to me very monotonous, there being 
usually only one change in it; it consists of a short quick 
“‘chewit ’’ frequently repeated, followed by a still more rapidly 
uttered “chit” or “chee.” The name “ Neighing-Bird,” be- 
stowed by Charleton on one or other of the Pipits, seems an 
appropriate one for this bird (‘ Exercitationes,’ 1677). I saw 
and heard the Tree-Pipit on several occasions. One near 
Llwyn-gwyn sat on a low flat-topped wall to sing the perching- 
song, then soared and returned to the spot. 

Mountain birds were, of course, rarely seen. As I saneadel 
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Yr Eifl to look at Carn Trer Ceiri, that wonderful ancient town 
of misty history, I came upon a pair of Ring-Ouzels carrying 
food; but a very long watch failed to reveal the exact place of 


their nest, which was either in thick bracken or a waste of grey 


rocks in the midst of it. The actions of: the birds several times 
completely deceived me into making a descent on some spot, only 
to cause the birds to take up once more a commanding position, 


resume their loud hard “tac tac tac.” Late inthe afternoon © 


I heard a few wild whistling notes. Probably this group of 
mountains is the westernmost outpost of the Ring-Ouzel in Car- 
narvonshire, from which county it has been known since the 
days of Willughby and Ray. “It is frequent on the high moun- 


tains of Caernarvanshire and Merionydhshire, where they call it — 


Mwyalchen y graig, quasi dicas, Merula rupicola”’ (Ray’s ‘Syn- 
opsis Methodica Avium,’ 1718). Although Ray distinguishes 
between the Rock-Ouzel and the Ring-Ouzel, it is obvious that 
his description and Willughby’s, to which he refers, applies to 
the latter. The Song-Thrush was common, and the Blackbird 
still more so; to be found at the base of the headlands as far as 
a few bushes extended. The Mistle-Thrush I saw two or three 
times near Pwilheli. Mr. Coward has also met with afew. The 
Wheatear is a common bird. On the mountains and headlands 
and islands, as well as in some spots along the lower coast, the 
shrill highly pitched “ece” or “ees,” followed by several hard 
‘‘tacs”’ or ‘‘tecs,” was a familiar sound as the pair of Wheatears, 
accompanied by their full-grown brood, flitted on before me. The 
only birds which enlivened the dry, stony, barren (the season had 
been unusually dry) top of Carn Fadryn were a family of Wheat- 
ears. I only saw the Whinchat twice—once at Abersoch, and 
once in a low pass among the hills near Nauhoran. Mr. Coward 


has seen a few near Abersoch. The ‘“‘seet seet seet” (high), — 


“chuch” or “ gurch,” or ‘‘ seet-gurch,” of the Stonechat was to 
be heard in all suitable places—among the gorse along the sand- 
hills, on the moorlands, mountain slopes, the headlands, and 
about the drier edges of the marshes. Evidently the soft climate 


of Lleyn enables this resident to increase as it never can when 


exposed to the severe winters of parts of England, or obliged to 
migrate. I saw one bird with the white on its wing unusually 


largely developed ; so much so that, seen at a distance, the bird ~ 
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formed a conspicuous white spot on the stretch of moorland it 
inhabited. It was probably a partly white variety, it was — 
wild, and I could not get very close to it. 
Lleyn is thickly populated by small farmers, whose white 
houses are scattered all over the country, most of which is cut up 
into small fields. Inland we find hedges of blackthorn and haw- 
thorn, hazel, rose, and honeysuckle ; but these are less frequent 
as we go west, and west of the Rhiw hills, as well as in other 
exposed parts of this windy country, the high stone and turf 
banks which enclose the fields are topped with little more than 
low gorse and bracken. Gorse, indeed—wide stretches of it— 
is a great feature of Lleyn. The grounds of the country houses | 
are well planted, and there are many small woods and belts of 
plantation ; so that, although the country is not an ideal one for 
Warblers, there would be (except in the far west) sufficient 
accommodation for them. The Robin i is very common, but I did 
not see a Redstart. The true Warblers, with one exception, are 
remarkable for their scarcity or absence. The Whitethroat alone 
is common. I never identified either the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, or Lesser Whitethroat; but Mr. Coward observed a 
pair of the last named breeding at Abersoch in May, 1893. This 
noisy bird, with which I am very familiar, must, however, be very 
rare. Once I thought I heard the alarm-note of the Blackcap ; 
but, if it is present, it must be scarce. In the course of an 
afternoon’s walk at Dolgelly, on my way home, I heard two in 
song ; so that I do not think it would have been silent in Lleyn 
during the time I was there, although the period of song of birds 
does vary in different districts in Great Britain.. The Wood- 
Wren could be heard in several localities in oak and mixed wood, 
at Carn Bodfean, Bodegroes, Llanbedrog, &c. The Chiffchaff 
I noticed in five localities, but neither this bird nor the Willow- 
Wren could be called abundant, although the latter was common, 
and sang at all times in the day right through the latter half of 
June (and at Dolgelly on July 8rd). The Sedge-Warbler is 
common about the bogs and wetter marshes, and Mr. Coward has 
noted the Grasshopper- Warbler in two years at Llanbedrog. I 
did not consider the Hedge-Sparrow normally common, but this. 
bird, like some others, is more in evidence earlier in the year. — 
This remark applies especially to Tits, of which I only observed 
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the Greater and the Blue, both fairly common. The Wren is 
remarkably abundant. ‘The Tree-Creeper I saw once at Bode- 
groes. I saw no Red- backed Shrikes, but Mr. Coward found a 


pair breeding near Llanbedrog in June, 1887; a very interesting — 


occurrence. ‘The Spotted Flycatcher is fairly common; I saw it 
in five localities on or near the south coast. But the Pied Fly- 
catcher was looked for in vain. The Swallow is, I think, only 
fairly numerous, and the House-Martin rare. I saw one as far 
west as a pond between the village of Aberdaron and Braich y 
‘Pwil. The Sand-Martin is quite common, haunting the sea- 
coast so much as to make the name of “Shore Bird,” bestowed 
upon it by some early writers, seem natural and appropriate. 


There are colonies of Sand-Martins in the sand-cliffs near Llan- © 


bedrog, and the wasting earthy cliffs of Porth Nigel (Hell's 
- Mouth). The Greenfinch and Linnet exist in fair numbers. I 
watched a pair of Goldfinches feeding their young in a nest built 


in an old plum-tree in a garden hedge at Efail-newydd, and saw | 


a pair at Llanbedrog, and other birds at Pwllheli. Mr. Coward 
has seen a few at Abersoch, so it is probably not uncommon. 
The House-Sparrow would not seem numerous to anyone coming 
from a wheat-growing country, there being too little corn for 


it; but it long ago extended its range into the utmost limits of 


Lleyn. The Rev. W. Bingley, who travelled in Carnarvonshire 
in 1798, was told of Bardsey Isle:—‘ Till about four years 
ago no Sparrows had been known to breed here; three nests 
were, however, built during the same spring, and the produce has 
since completely colonized the place.” The Chaffinch is com- 
mon, and Mr. Coward adds the Bullfinch to my list. He has 
also seen a caged Lesser Redpoll, caught near Nevin in the 
winter. When J was on Yr Eifl, I noticed one or two birds 
which I thought were Twites from their notes; but I could not 
identify the birds making the note, as they were very wild. Mr. 
Coward, however, saw ‘‘ flocks on ‘The Rivals’ and Carn Mad- 
ryn” (in late summer); I could see no 'I'wites about the latter 
mountain (in June). 

To rear black cattle, tall white Pigs, ns many grey Geese, 
with some useful low Horses, and a certain number of Sheep on 
the hills, is the occupation of the Lleyn farmer, rather than corn 
growing; but many of the small fields right up to the foot of 
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Mynydd Mawr are cropped with oats and barley. It seemed 
strange at first, in a climate so mild and soft that myrtles, — 
hydrangeas, fuchsias, and large bushes of escallonia flourish in 
the cottage gardens, to be told that wheat is hardly worth grow- 
ing; but in Lleyn almost every wind comes off the sea, and it 
must be rarely that it enjoys a summer so hot and dry as that of 
1899, when haymaking was in full swing at Aberdaron at the end 
of June. But, notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of corn, 
the Corn-Bunting is an abundant bird as far westward, and as far — 
on to the headlands, as the little fields extend, even unto the last 
of the fields before we climb the heathery slopes of Mynydd 
Mawr. I think the curiously local distribution of this bird does 


_ not depend on the presence or absence of corn; but the bird 


undoubtedly shows a liking for open cultivated ground near the 
sea-coast. The Yellow Bunting is a common roadside bird, and 
seemed richly coloured. I saw one with a particularly rich and 
brilliant yellow head. On June 28th I watched, and listened for 
some time to the song of, a male Cirl Bunting at Llanbedrog. I 
- could hear another bird singing at a little distance. I noticed if 
again two days later (vide Zool. 1899, p. 322). The Reed- 
Bunting is common in the marshes. The Sky-Lark, as far as I 
saw, is not very numerous; and I do not think Lleyn would 
prove a good Partridge country, although I happened to put up 
_ two some distance apart from the side of a field-path in one day, 
and one does not see much of Partridges in June. Pheasants are 
to be heard in the covers, and I found the broken shell of an egg 
on Pwllheli sand-hills. The Eifl group is probably the western 
outpost in Carnarvonshire of the Red Grouse. I did not expect 
to see any Grouse there, and was much startled, as I was looking 
among the bracken for the young of a pair of Ring-Ouzels, at 
springing a pair within a few yards of my feet. They went away 
with a loud “ bek bek bek,”’ just like that of the Willow-Grouse. 
They had been scratching in the peaty soil, and I picked up some 
dark and richly coloured small feathers. 

The Corn-Crake is very abundant in Lleyn, almost every 
field with suitable covers holding one. A Corn-Crake used to 
crake from a little close quite in the new town of Pwllheli. It 
has been so much less common of late years in Oxfordshire than 
was formerly the case that I quite enjoyed hearing so much of it, 
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and being able, as of yore, to hear its cry while I was in bed. 


The distribution of the Corn-Crake in the British Islands has’ 
been, and is, rather peculiar. It has always favoured the western 
parts and the north. The older writers on our ornithology 
(except Turner) seem to have been but little acquainted with it, 
and their knowledge of its identity even was not too clear. 
Turner described its habits, &c., well from observations in 
Northumberland (I quote from Ray’s ‘Willughby’), but the 
latter authors rely on his description, merely adding that, “ al- 
though this bird be more rare in England, yet it is found every- 
where in Ireland in great plenty.”’ It is fairly well figured in the 
‘Ornithology’ as ‘‘Ortygometra;: the Rail or Daker Hen.” 
Charleton (whose first edition was published in 1668) knew next 
to nothing about it. He applied the name Daker Hen of Turner 
wrongly, but has the bird under the name Ortygometra, the 
Raile. ‘“‘Raro... est cursus velocissimi. Inter herbas & 
gramen sese abdit ut raro appareat’’ (‘ Exercitationes,’ 1677). 
Ray’s ‘ Synopsis’ takes us but little farther. ‘“ Daker Hen or 
Rail. In Anglia rarior est. In Hibernia frequens habetur.”’ 
Pennant writes :—‘‘ They are in greatest plenty in Anglesea, 
where they appear about the twentieth of April, supposed to pass 


over from Ireland, where they abound ; at their first arrival it is 


common to shoot seven or eight in a morning. They are found 
in most of the Hebrides, and the Orknies.”’ The Corn-Crake | 
seems to have been always somewhat local in England. In 
White’s day it was quite rare at Selborne, though abundant in 


. Wilts, and about Oxford, where it has become more scarce of late 


years. The name Corn-Crake (by which the bird is almost 
invariably known in spring) was not general a century ago. The 
bird is the Crake Gallinule of Pennant and Montagu, the latter 
giving Corn-Crake, Crek, or Cracker as provincial names. But 
Corn-Crake is an old name, and apparently originated in the 
north. We find “Corn-crek” as early as 1684 in the ‘Pro- 
dromus H.N. Scotie’ of Robert Sibbald, and ‘“ Corn-craker,”’ 
in 1716, in Martin’s ‘Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland’ (Pennant). Forster, in his ‘ Catalogue’ (1817), how- 
ever, has Corncrake as his first English name. 

Along some parts of the southern coast we find some grass 


- marshes, noisy in June with the constant screams of numbers of 
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breeding Peewits, and from which you may, at the end of the 


month, put up small flocks of wary Curlews. And on the banks 


of the more sluggish streams there are other lush green marshes, 
adorned with great clumps of yellow iris, crossed by ditches 
grown up with marsh-plants, and flecked here and there with 
cotton-grass, which tells of places which in a less dry season 
would be deep and boggy. At Abersoch there is a nice marsh, 
with a lot of reed-grown water, where Moor-hens chuckle, and 
the Wild Duck’s subdued quack may be heard in the evening; 


- Reed-Buntings chant, and Sedge-Warblers chatter, and Herons 


come down to feed. Snipe, too, may be flushed from thickets of 
fragrant bog-myrtle (Myrica gale), where the spongy turf is full 
of bog-loving plants, and in June was gay with spikes of deep 
purple Orchis incarnata, pink O. maculata, and pale, sweet 
Habenaria bifolia. Moor-hens are common in the district, and 
haunt quite small streams. Herons are often to be seen in the 
marshes and harbour, or flying over. Snipes breed in the 
marshes, and I flushed one from a meadow of good grass, and 


saw another “drumming” over the high moorland on Cilan 


headland. Peewits are quite common, having a sufficiency of 
semi-waste ground to breed on. On the moorland at Cilan a 
mobbing bird came within a yard of my head as I was innocently 


gathering and washing a rare bog plant. In some of the narrow | 
green marshes along the coast Peewits are very abundant, and 


their cries become most wearisome in time. Some were already 
in flocks at the end of June. The Ringed Plover is found all 


along the pebbly and sandy parts of the coast, their soft clear 


“pe-ip”’ (syllables hardly divided) or “peep” being a constant 
accompaniment to a walk along the beach. When two birds 


- run together (perhaps to congratulate one another on their young 


having escaped observation), a chorus of ‘‘ tooley tooley tooley ” 
breaks forth from them. Oystercatchers are to be found all 
round the coast, at the base of rocky cliffs, on outlying rocks, and 
on the islands. I saw some, too, in Pwllheli harbour, and on 
the sands. Considerable numbers frequent one long raised 
pebble beach, in two terraces, which merges on the landward side 
in short turf or sand-hills. From the way they mobbed me 


(flying round rather high up, with a painfully monotonous cry, 


and anon coming straight at me) they seemed to have young. 
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‘The mobbing cries are a short squeaky quik ang que-ah,” 


sometimes uttered together, ‘‘ quik-que-ah,” uttered quickly and 


peculiarly squeaky, and, under great excitement, fairly screamed ; — 


but the note is always a short one. There is no prettier orna- 


‘ment to a rocky coast than these Sea-pies, conspicuous from 


afar, and their ordinary high clear whistle “‘fy-feet” or “feet” 
is always a pleasing sound. I saw birds with and without the 


white collar, and six flying together (some of which were dull | 


birds) might have been a family party, the young hatched early. 


‘Lleyn is too well cultivated for much moorland to remain, but | 


there are some little bits to be met with, inland as well as 


on some of the headlands, and at the bases of the mountains, 
where the soil has proved too barren for a race of farmers who 


wrest from every bit of land what goodness lies in it. I saw no 
signs of Curlews breeding when I was in Lleyn, but their nesting 
season was probably past. Curlews were there, both on the 


coast and on inland fields, in flocks; once I sawa score together. © 


I did not often hear the breeding-call, but the ordinary resonant 
flying note ‘“‘k’lyike” or ‘‘k’like,” uttered about three times, 
could be heard frequently at Pwllheli, when they resorted to the 
harbour muds at low tide. Isawone Whimbrel. Four Dunlins, 


in the dress of birds hatched in the previous year, were so tame, 


on the sands at low tide, that I walked within three or four yards 
of them. Each one was resting on one leg, and they did not even 
trouble to put down the other one at first, but hopped away on 
one; so long did one bird remain thus that I began to think it had 


lostaleg. Afterwards they fed belly deep in the sea, and were — 


occasionally lifted off their legs by the lap of a very gentle wave- 


let. Mr. Coward has seen flocks along the beach. This com- 


pletes my list of waders. But Mr. Coward saw five Purple Sand- 
pipers on St. Tudwal’s Island on May 26th, 1893. Curiously 
enough, I received, a good many years ago, a pair of these birds, 
which were shot on May 14th on this island. A Turnstone was 
seen at the same time. : 

But, if Lleyn cannot boast of much in the way of mountains, 


few districts in southern Britain can match it for bold coast 


scenery; for, as Leland observes so quaintly, “ Al Lene is as it 
were a pointe into the se.” Many fine headlands stretch out into 
Cardigan and Carnarvon bays, and into St. George’s Channel. 
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West of Pwllheli we have Llanbedrog Point, Trwyn yr Wylfa, 
Trwyn Cilan (or Penkilan Head), Mynydd Penarfynydd, Trwyn 
y Penrhyn, Pen y Cil, Mynydd Mawr, from which one looks 
across to Ynys Enlli, or Bardsey Island, and across to Ireland in 
clear weather ; while on the northward shore are Braich Anne- 
log, Penrhyn Mawr, Penrhyn Golman, Dinlleyn Point, Penrhyn — 
_ Glas, and many minor points. On some of these headlands the © 
graceful buoyant flight, with airy curves, of the Chough may 
still, though rarely, be admired; but the bird is getting very 
| scarce, and it is seldom that one gets a chance of watching a pair 
feeding on a broken cliff or hillside, with their quick walk and 
hops, poking their bills into the earth and under the stones. We 
have few more beautiful birds on our list than the Chough, with 
its glossy purple plumage and elegant form. Choughs sometimes 
join Rooks and Jackdaws when feeding, but, as they rise together, 
their more highly pitched note, clearer and more melodious, as 
well as their widely separated pinions (upturned at the tips), 
looking like a fringe of feathers, at once distinguishes the. 
-Choughs, even at a considerable distance. They certainly do 
cry “‘k’chouf” sometimes, but their more usual cry is a clear 
ringing “k’chare.” Another note, uttered on the wing, is 
‘*k’queue.” I-heard also some weak ‘“‘kares” from five birds 
‘flying together (perhaps a family party), which were possibly the 
cries of the young birds. It is probable that upon observations 
made in Lleyn was founded the statement in Willughby’s 
-* Ornithology’ and Ray’s ‘ Synopsis,’ that the Chough was found 
not only in Cornwall, but also in Wales. It is certain that one 
of these authors (I think, Ray) penetrated Lleyn as far as Aber- 
daron, for they mention seeing there a Starling with a black head 
and the rest of the body white. It is at first surprising to meet 
with the name of Aberdaron in this early work on birds; for it is 
now perhaps as remote as any village in Wales, and it entails a 
drive of seventeen miles from the nearest railway station before 
you sight its housetops, its low Norman church, and its tiny bay, 
below a hill so steep and stony as to try the surefootedness of one 
of Lleyn’s own horses. But Aberdaron was probably much better 
known in the days when Ynys Enlli was still accounted a holy 
isle. The Starling is numerous, but I only once noticed Jays ; 
and Mr. Coward’s experience is the same. Magpies are common. — 


‘ 
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I saw Carrion-Crows on The Rivals,” and about Pwllheli 
Harbour. A pair, much agitated for the safety of a young one 
which could barely fly, on the seaward face of Mynydd Mawr, 
afforded a study in geographical distribution; for, unless the 
eyesight of those Crows was inferior to my own (which is not 
likely), they could look out that day on a land which is not in- 
habited by their race. On that bright clear afternoon, across the 
blue channel, we could just catch sight of the Wicklow moun- 
tains ; and, although the Carrion-Crow is recorded as breeding 
sparingly in some parts of the sister island, this particular bit of 
Ireland is, I believe, not one of them. And to this day the — 
words of Giraldus Cambrensis, written in the twelfth century, 
hold good of Ireland: “ Also there are no black Crows in this 
country, or they are very rare; they are all parti-coloured.” The 
Hooded Crow is, I believe, uncommon on the Welsh coast, even 
in winter; but I have seen a hybrid between the two forms, which 
was killed in Merionethshire. A pair of Ravens were wheeling 
about the tops of “ The Rivals,” uttering a few “corps,” and I. 
saw another pair round one of the headlands. A pair is also said 
to swell the list of birds breeding on the stupendous cliffs of Pen 
Cilan. The Jackdaw is one of the most noticeable birds in this 
part of Wales. It breeds abundantly in the cliffs, as well as about 
buildings, and in the villages may be seen sitting on the houses 
and chapels. A pair were breeding in a chimney, for bits of 
nesting material were sticking out of an ordinary chimney-pot, on 
which a Daw was perched, and the cries of the young came from 
within. The Rook was in fair numbers. A little flock feeding 
on the upper slopes of “ The Rivals,” and wishing to descend to 
the lower grounds, flew out from the mountain side until they | 
had a clear drop below them, and then suddenly whizzed down 
with short zigzag flights, making a rushing sound like a rocket. | 

Ring-Doves did not seem to be abundant. Stock-Doves are 
to be found round the coast, about tbe cliffs and sand-hills. 
Neither Mr. Coward nor I met with the Turtle-Dove. The Swift 
is numerous. Numbers were wheeling round Trer Ceiri, or one 
of the summits of Yr Eifl. Possibly they breed among the mass 
of grey rock forming the steep ramparts on the east side. I saw 
them nowhere on the mountain, except just over the ancient town. 
One afternoon some hundreds were flying over the craggy heights 
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above Pwilheli. Swifts were flying over the highest parts of 
Mynydd Mawr, some way from the most outlying cottage. 
Possibly most of the West Lleyn Swifts breed in natural sites. 
Mr. Coward has noticed the Nightjar in three localities. The 
‘Cuckoo was everywhere in average numbers, and a great many 
haunted the sand-hills at Abersoch, which are bordered on the 
inland side by a mass of bracken. Five were in sight at one 
time, beating over the fern. Whenever I passed I saw some, and 
one got up at my feet from under a bush. I noticed the Green 
Woodpecker several times, and saw some holes in an old ash at 
Llanbedrog. This is rather a common bird in suitable localities 
-in North Wales, in my experience. For an early record of it in 
North Wales, we may refer to Giraldus Cambrensis, who, while 
travelling with Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 
1188, seems to have heard a Green Woodpecker in a wood near — 
the Menai Strait. It is true that some of the party declared it 
was an aureolus, and Giraldus thought rightly so; but other 
people since those days seemed to have been unable to distinguish — 
between a Green Woodpecker and a Golden Oriole, It is a pity 
that Giraldus, who tells us something of the birds of Ireland, has 
so little to say in this respect about Wales. He refers, indeed, 
to the large and generous race of Falcons at Pembroke, and 
casually mentions a Kite being killed by a Weasel on which it 
had pounced. Also, in conversation during his travels, the 
absence of the Nightingale was commented upon, causing the 
Archbishop (who evidently did not like Wales) to observe that 
the bird was wiser than they were ! 

Birds of prey were scarce. A female Merlin rose, not ten 
yards away, from a low turfy cliff on one of the headlands; and 
Mr. Coward has seen two or three, and mentions a nesting site. 
He has also seen the Sparrow-Hawk once, but I did not. Kestrels 
are to be seen along the coast, as well as inland. At least one 
pair of Peregrines (called simply ‘“‘ Falcon”’) breed on the cliffs. 
Their eggs escape on account of the difficulty of discovering 
their whereabouts, but directly the whitish downy young are 
hatched they are usually detected, at least so an old cliff-climber 
told me. A Falcon comes to one of the islands occasionally to | 
- fetch a Puffin. Cormorants are not uncommon about the harbour 
and most of the rocky parts of the coast. They breed on St. 
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Tudwal’s Island (in April), where I saw empty nests; but about 


fifteen birds, old and young, sat about the rocks. Some of the 


former were magnificent birds. A small double-headed point 
near Afon Wen is the resort of Cormorants. The smaller (west) 
point and a partly detached rock were slightly “‘ washed’’; but on 
the east rocks, when I came in sight of them, sat nineteen old 
and young birds. The upper parts of the rocks were strewn with 
fish-bones and bits of crustaceans, and the hollows were thick 
with wash, the stench being appalling. Possibly the birds nest 
on the lower rocks, which I could not see, the upper parts over- 
hanging. I saw a few Shags on various parts of the coast; they 
breed on St. Tudwal’s. A few fine old birds in shining green 
dress sat peering out from the ledges in the little caves, and 
were unwilling to move. Wild Ducks seemed fairly numerous 


about the sluggish parts of Afon Penrhés and Afon Rhyd Hir, — 


and in the marshes. 


Adult Black-headed Gulls in full summer dress were not un- 


common on the sands, and their laughing cry was sometimes 


heard, but I saw only two or three immature birds (not young of — 


the year). I know of no breeding place anywhere near here. 
None breed at Mochras Island now, if they ever did. There isa 
colony in Merionethshire, forty miles away. It is difficult to 
say what adult birds were doing here in June. Herring-Gulls 
breed in small numbers on various parts of the coast. The mob- 


bing cry of this bird, as the birds fly straight at you, rising with a 


- curve as they pass over, rather high up, sounds like “‘ ag-cag”’ or 
“ag-cag-cag”’; it is not nearly so pleasant a sound as the ordinary 
“akow” or “ kow-wow.” Some Gulls breeding on a little island 
called Gull Island (Ynys Gwylan) are probably, partly at all 


events, of this species. A nest on one of the islands was ona 


broad ledge, close to the rock face, and not far above sea-level. 


It was a large thick-walled, cup-shaped nest, made of grass-roots 


and dead grass, with a few odd feathers worked in; it contained 
only one egg. I only saw the Lesser Biack-backed Gull twice, 
but it is said to breed on one of the islands. Mr. Coward saw 


them at one of the southern headlands, and plentifully on the © 


north coast. One pair of the Great Black-backed Gull is said to 
. have bred on one of the islands; indeed, I have seen an egg 
which was taken on Mercrosse two or three years ago. I saw an 
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adult bird in Pwllheli harbour. The Kittiwake breeds on one 
range of very high cliffs; I saw the eggs. Mr. Coward mentions 
two other breeding stations. The Lesser Tern seemed scarce. | 
found two pairs some miles apart, and spent a long time watching 
these beautiful birds hawking over the shallows, with their beaks | 
pointing straight down, to descend presently with a splash, and 
rise with a small fish held crosswise. The ordinary cry 18 — 
‘‘squek,” uttered rapidly two or three times, or a single “ kik,” 
which changes to a loud angry ‘“‘jek” when the birds are 
aroused. Mr. Coward has seen either Common or Arctic Terns © 
off the coast. 
Although the headlands of Lleyn are bold and high (Cilan, 
340 ft.; Mynydd Mawr, upwards of 400 ft.; Mynydd Annelog, 
500 ft.; Graig ddu, 700 ft.), sheer cliffs dropping at once from 
the highest level, like those of Flamborough Head, do not 
occur. The way of these is rather to slope down—often 
rapidly, indeed, with a face more or less broken—for some dis- 
tance, and end in a sheer cliff of, comparatively speaking, no 
great height, and perhaps an outwork of jagged rocks formed by 
the wearing of the sloping strata. Sometimes little rocky holms, — 
parted from the cliff, lie just off shore. When these steep slopes 
are covered with heather or dwarf gorse, or much broken, with 
outcropping rocks, it 1s easy to approach the cliff-edge; but 
when, as is often the case, these great slopes are steep as a | 
house-roof, somewhat hog-backed, and merely covered with short 
turf (doubly short and slippery when I was there after a long 
spell of dry weather), the risk of a slip, with small: chance of a 
recovery, becomes too great. On one of these slopes I caught 
the Irish Burnet Moth, which Mr. Coward discovered there some 
years ago. Swarms of Puffins inhabit St. Tudwal’s Island. As 
you approach the island you pass through great numbers scat- 
‘tered over the sea, and they sit in masses on the land ; the turf 
in places is riddled with their holes, and the air is full of birds 
coming and going. Towards dusk many more come in from 
distant feeding grounds. ‘There is also another great colony on 
Mercrosse, on the west side, and in a less degree on the grassy 
slope up from the landing-place. Puffins were sitting there, 
thickly gathered, on the flattened-down turf and sea-pink ; per- 
haps a third as many more were on the sea, and at least another 
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third underground, incubation being in full swing. The Puffins 
come to the islands about March 28th or 29th (or, as another 
man said, “about the tail-end of the month”’) for a few days to 
look about them, but not many come then. ‘They come in full 
- force at the latter end of April, and come to land about May 
10th; they leave about Aug. 15th, but late breeding birds will 
stay nearly a fortnight later for the sake of their young; but if 
the latter are not ready to go then they are left. Marked birds 
have been known to return, and it is believed that they return to 
their old holes. The burrow of one old marked bird was blocked 
up with small stones one spring before the Puffins returned. The 
same bird after.a time removed all the stones to a distance, and 
occupied its old home. I noticed that the Puffins did not rise 
well from flat ground, unless they could get a clear run, or the 
wind was against them; but: they get up very readily with the 
least slope in their favour, unless the grass is long. Stray pairs 
_ were breeding where there was long grass, and these, on emerging 
from their holes, brushed the grass with frantic efforts for some 
distance, striding out vigorously with their orange legs. They 
prefer a sloping spot and short turf, or a bit of ground covered 
with sea-pink ; probably they keep the turf short when they nest | 
in great numbers, for they trample it flat, and in some places itis 
brown and looks dead. Here they run quickly and well. A sour 
smell comes on the wind when it blows over the burrows in such 
places. The silence of the Puffins was. remarkable ; it was rarely 
that a hard “arrr’’ was heard.. Sometimes a grating guttural 
“go-ay’”’ or “‘ garr” could be heard from a bird below ground; 
but this is heard much more frequently when the birds have 
young. But when I stood close to hundreds of birds I did not | 
hear a sound from them, until, as I approached within a few 
yards, they rose with a rattle and rush of wings, and filled the 
air like bees round a disturbed hive. A single bird will admit of 
an approach within two or three yards without moving, merely 
regarding you intently with its dark grey eye. On June 23rd 
the eggs (much discoloured with brown earth stains), some of 
which lay within arm’s reach, were hard sat, and some young 
were just hatched. In this state, with the pip on the bill and the 
egg-shells under it, the young is covered with long down, black 
all over except the white belly. Bill dark horn-colour, and much 
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longer than it is deep. I think only a few young were hatched; 
I saw no old birds carrying fish. The nests I examined consisted 
of a small quantity of grass-roots and dead grass—never more 
than a little, and in some cases hardly any. Accounts given of a 
Puffin’s bite differ. They bite hard, and can draw blood from 
the soft parts of the fingers if they nip up a small piece of flesh; 
otherwise the bite is merely painful, though it is said that if you 


- snatch you hand away the flesh is sometimes torn. Puffins can 


scratch also. They are ferocious fighters ; I saw two fighting at 
the mouth of a burrow, and they only left off when I came close 


_tothem. A keen observer told me he had seen them grapple with 


one another, and roll over and over down the slope until they 
fell over the low cliff and into the sea, still hanging on like 
bull-dogs. 
Guillemots breed at Cilan, on St. Tudwal’s, and, as Mr, 
Coward tells me, near Nevin. Of thirty eggs which had been 
taken at Cilan for food, the dark green type, heavily marked 
with black, outnumbered all other varieties by five to one. At 
St. Tudwal’s, too, this variety prevailed. The Guillemots, 
sitting upright on the ledges, had to be pelted with small stones — 
in some cases before they would leave their eggs, and even then 
they shuffled the eggs carefully from under them, leaving the big 
end next to the wall, before dropping off the ledges. They dis- 
like leaving the eggs for fear of being robbed by the Gulls; and, 
sure enough, a Lesser Black-back appeared on.the scene almost 
at once, speering about the cliff. Two birds sitting on eggs only 
a foot apart were very interesting, for one was of the ordinary 
type, and the other a well-marked example of the Ringed 


Guillemot (as brown, though, as its neighbour). When at last I 


induced them to leave their eggs, I saw that both these had a. 
green ground colour, marked with black. | 

Rock birds, I think, of all three species inhabit one or two 
small islands off the westernmost part of Lleyn. I hope to visit 
them next spring. Gulls breed there too, which is not surprising, 
as the Welsh names signify Great and Little Gull Island. Some 
Razorbills breed with the Guillemots about the great cliffs about 
Trwyn Careg y tir and Mynydd Cilan. From above, the birds 
on the sea were only just visible to the naked eye; yet the cry, 
like that of an angry barn-door cock, came up fairly loud at 
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times. With the aid of the glass, I made out (judging from the 


birds on the sea) that there was about one Razorbill (easily dis- 


tinguished by its neater shape, head drawn back and tail raised, 
from the paler and browner Guillemots) to every six or eight of 
the latter birds. A few Razorbills breed on St. Tudwal’s, and at 


the date of my visit were sitting on eggs in shallow cracks and 
covered ledges for the most part, but one or two were on open | 


ledges. They all occupied detached places, and did not sit two 


- or three close together like Guillemots. In every case but one 


the birds sat or lay on the eggs in a semi-horizontal position ; 
the exception was half upright, but, as I could see its eggs, it was 


probably alarmed. When sufficiently alarmed they shuffled their — 


eggs from under them, stood up, and dropped off the ledges. As 
Mr. Coward found Razorbills plentiful at sea near Nevin, they 


_ probably breed on the north coast also. As to the Manx Shear- 


water, I am unable to add anything of importance to what Mr. 
Coward has already recorded in ‘ The Zoologist.’ There is, 
however, no doubt that ‘“‘ Mackerel Cocks” breed on the main- 
land, and some of the islands of western Lleyn. This is not 
surprising when we remember that a great breeding haunt of this 


_ species lies off the southern horn of Cardigan Bay. Isaw remains 
of two or three dead birds, and when off in a boat one morning 


saw five skimming low over a rather lively sea; but they are 
chiefly nocturnal. They strike the light sometimes, and flutter 
down into the court. They are very stupid, and make no attempt 


to escape, but fly away when thrown up into the air. I was told 


that when the Mackerel come into one of the bays in July and 
August lots of Shearwaters were seen over the shoals. — 
I have only to add that this paper applies to the western part 


of the Carnarvon promontory, and that it is offered as a small 


instalment towards the history of the Birds of North Wales. 
During the spring of 1900 I hope to continue my observations. 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. IV., November, 1900. | 2M 
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BREEDING OF THE TUFTED DUCK (FULIGULA 
GRISTATA) IN SHROPSHIRE. 


By H. E. Forrest. 


Tue late Mr. W. E. Beckwith says of this species :— The 
Tufted Duck is rather common on pools in Shropshire in 
winter, being often found with Pochards, and, though the 
females or young birds are always much more plentiful than 
the handsome adult males, I frequently see the latter on the 
Ellesmere meres. About the year 1855 a pair of Tufted Ducks 
bred near Shifnal, and several pairs now breed regularly in that 
neighbourhood. I have also seen one with young ones in June 
on a pool near Shrewsbury; and, in the summer of 1885, I saw 
a pair of Tufted Ducks, but without young, on Whitemere, near 
Ellesmere. Except in hard frost, this Duck is not often seen on 


the Severn.”—The ‘ Field,’ Dec. 19th, 1885. 


Mr. W. H. Slaney writes that “the bird is common on the | 
large meres of Stafford and Shropshire [in winter], and that he 
has known of one nest in the latter county.”—A. G. More, “ On 
the distribution of birds in Great Britain during nesting season,” 
‘Ibis,’ 1865. ‘Ihe nest mentioned is the one at Shifnal alluded 
to above. Col. Kenyon Slaney informs me that he thinks the 
nest was at Hatton, Shifnal. ‘There have been one or two nests 
there during the last few years; the birds probably belong to the 
larger colony at Weston, to be next described. 

Col. the Hon. F. O. Bridgeman informs me that at Weston 
Park, the Earl of Bradford’s estate on the borders of Stafford 
and Shropshire, the Tufted Duck has bred regularly ever since 
1880. Its numbers have steadily increased, till now there are 
about twenty pairs nesting on five or six pools. The birds here 
have lost the migratory habit, and become residents, although, 
like other Anatide, the Tufted Duck is normally a winter © 
migrant; even here the colony in winter is increased by visitors. 

On January 4th, this year, when visiting Ellesmere mere, in 
company with Mr. Brownlow Tower, I saw about two hundred 
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of these pretty birds swimming about. They are reputed to be 


very wild and wary, but, at Ellesmere, being carefully protected, 


they are unusually tame, and will often come within twenty 
yards of the observer. Like other diving Ducks, they sit low in 


the water. They are energetic divers; and the drake is a hand- 
' some bird, conspicuous at a distance, and easily distinguished by 


his white flanks and black back. The female is of a dark 


brown hue. Mr. Tower, who has observed the birds on the | 
- meres continuously for many years, tells me that, although the 


Tufted Duck visits Ellesmere regularly every winter in large 
numbers, not a single pair has ever been known to remain to 
breed. ‘This is the more remarkable as there are so many 


suitable meres there, and they breed at Sandford only eight 


miles away. 
Messrs. Coward and Oldham, in their new book on the 


‘Birds of Cheshire’ (1900), also state that the Tufted Duck has 


not been known to breed in Cheshire, though suitable nesting 
places are abundant in that county. Ss 
At Sandford Pool, near Whitchurch, Seles, close to the 


Cheshire border, four pairs of Tufted Ducks came and nested 
~ in 1891, in the reedy marsh at the northern end, and they have 


continued to do so ever since. Strange to say, there have always 
been neither more nor less than four pairs, while—unlike the 
Weston Park birds—they have not become residents. They 


arrive each year early in March ; nest towards the end of May; 
and leave, with the young, about the beginning of November. 


The young birds, which number about thirty each year, do. not 
return to their native pool. There is no apparent reason why 


the birds should not winter here, and so become residents, as at 


Weston. We can only surmise that the hereditary instinct is so 
strong that, when the usual time of migration arrives, they 
feel impelled to depart, though they might just as well stay 


where they spent the summer. Although I have no proof to 


give, I fancy that the Ducks at Sandford only go away as far as 
Ellesmere, and join company with the crowds that are migrating 
just at that time. If so, the four pairs at Sandford are pro- 
bably the same individuals year after year, whilst their. progeny— 
instead of returning with them to Sandford—depart northwards 
with their Ellesmere companions. 
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We find, then, that the Tufted Ducks at— 
| Ellesmere are winter visitors only. 
Sandford ,, summer 
Weston », residents. 

Wishing to observe these Ducks in their breeding haunts, I — 
this year paid two visits to Sandford Pool, by kind invitation of 
Mrs. Sandford. The first visit was on May 10th, when all eight 
birds—four drakes and four ducks—were swimming about on 
the open water; apparently not yet nesting, [Subsequent events 
showed that the Ducks had already laid eggs, and they began to 
sit within the following week.] 

- On the pool was a Swan's nest, containing seven cygnets, and 
two eggs just hatching—an unusually large clutch—all afterwards 
reared successfully. I obtained several excellent photographs of 
these cygnets in the nest. On the approach of the punt, the 
mother Swan, who was sitting, got up and slipped into the water, 
where, joining her mate, the pair swam round in circles, only be- 
traying wrath at the intrusion by an occasional hiss. This rather 
belies the reputed ferocity of the Swan in the breeding season. 

Three weeks later the keeper at Sandford reported that he 
had found a Tufted Duck’s nest with eggs, so on June Ist I paid 
a second visit to the pool. This time there were no drakes to 
be seen, but there was one duck swimming about. The eggs in 
the nest found by the keeper had hatched out the day before my 
visit, and both ducks and ducklings had disappeared. However, — 
after a long search, the keeper found another nest with eight eggs 
in it. Of this I obtained a good photograph. Soon afterwards I 
found another nest with eggs, and an empty nest which appeared 
to have been vacated for some days. Close to this last was an 
egg which had evidently rolled out of the nest, for, when blown, 
it proved not to have been incubated. Thus all four nests be- 
longing to the four pairs of ducks were accounted for—two with 
eggs in, and two hatched out. 

The nests are hard to find, for they are placed on marshy 
ground beneath, and entirely concealed by, dead reeds and 
rushes. ‘They are made of rushes in the form of a mound, with 
a deep cup in the centre. The cup is lined with down, inter- 
mixed with fragments of dead rushes. The down is very dark 
brown, with a dirty white,fleck in the centre of each bit. It is 
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larger than Teal’s down, and the fleck is not nearly sO con-. 


spicuous or white. The eggs in the nest photographed were 
greenish, but in the second nest, off which I flushed the old 
duck, they were coloured like a Pheasant’s. The — 
was of the latter type. 

When the duck leaves the nest to feed—and she is then away 
for an hour or more at a time—she carefully covers the eggs with 


Nest of Tufted Duck (Fuligula cristata). 


down. The duck which I saw swimming on the pool was the 


owner of the nest photographed, yet, although she had been 


absent for nearly an hour by the keeper’s observation, the eggs 


were quite warm. In order to photograph the nest it was 
necessary to push the rushes over it to right and left, as well as 
to remove the covering of down. 
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The ducklings, before they are twenty-four hours old, take to 
the water and go off with the mother. For the first week or so 
they keep hidden away amongst the rushes, &c., but afterwards 
‘appear on the open water, swimming about with the mother. 
—* never return to the nest after once quitting it—not even to 
roost. | 
The drakes, as soon as their rinten begin to sit, spend a good 
deal of their time at their “club ”’—a pool about half a mile — 
away. ‘They condescend to return to their families later on, 
when the latter are growing up, but they take no part in the 
sitting, nor in feeding the spouse on the nest, nor do they ever 
help to feed or look after the young. In short, — are not 
at all patterns of marital behaviour. 

Although the pool at Sandford is private, and the ducks have 
never been molested, they are very shy, and would never allow me 
to get near enough with the camera to take a snap-shot of them 
on the water. They would rise while still sixty or eighty yards 
away, and, after flying round in wide circles for some minutes, 
alight on a distant part of the pool. : 


Since penning the foregoing notes I have heard from Col. 
Kenyon Slaney that the Tufted Duck still breeds at Hatton 
Grange, and has done so almost every year as far back as he can 
remember. The water there is but small, and only one, or per- _ 
haps two, pairs nest on it. Practically the Hatton birds belong - 
to the Weston colony, although the founders appear to have 
settled first at Hatton, and thence to have colonized Weston. 
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THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE NAMES 
OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


| By A. H. 


ALTHOUGH the names of our commoner British Birds are 
more or less familiar to everyone, but little attention appears to 
have been given io their original source and significance. The 
subjoined list does not in any way lay claim to complete fulness, 
but it is put forward in the hope that it may possibly arouse some 


interest in this neglected side of our bird-nomenclature. In most. 


birds’ names special stress is invariably laid on some well-known 
or easily distinguished peculiarity either in cry, flight, or appear- 
ance. It is interesting to note how many names are imitative of 
birds’ cries, as in pipit, shrike, twite, crow, owl, crake, &ec., and 
more especially in cuckoo, hoopoe, and kittwwake. The origin of 
some of the names appears to be quite unknown, e.g. gull, auk, 


garganey, &c. In the list given below no attempt has been made — 


to follow out the meaning of a name with a too great philological 
keenness, as in that case I should be exceeding the necessarily 
limited province of a paper of this kind. 


F'IELDFARE = field- farer, i.e. “the crosser traverser) of 
the fields ’—in allusion, of course, to its migratory habits. 

OusEL is simply a variation of the German amsel, a Black- 
bird. 

WHEATEAR, probably = white-erse oe = white- iia 
last a common name for the bird in Scotland and elsewhere. 
Compare the French, cul blanc. Another suggested, though far 
less probable, derivation is that it = whitty-er =- whitterer, from 
whitter, ‘to complain ’’—a word still used, I believe, in some 
parts of Lincolnshire. 

REDSTART = red-tail. (Compare WAGSTART for wagtail.) The 
idea that sraRrT may here have the meaning of “to twitch or 
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move involuntarily’? should not be lost sight of. The con- 
struction “red-twitcher ” certainly characterizes the well-known 
vibration of the bird’s tail. 

Rosin is simply a familiar form of RoBert (cf. Mae- pie, JACK- 
daw, and MarTiN). A possible connection with ruby has been 
suggested, but this is unlikely. 

NIGHTINGALE = Anglo-Saxon nihte-galle, ‘ the singer of the 
night.” 

Dipper. This may ithet mean “the bird that dives for a 
short time” (dips), or it has reference more probably to the 
peculiar dipping “ bob” of the bird while standing on a stone in — 
mid-stream. | 

TrrmovsE; spelt by TITMOSE. Both tit (cf. tit-lark) 
and MousE have the same meaning, viz. “small.” The proper 
plural of the word is therefore TrITMousEsS—mouse, in this case, 
having no connection with the rodent of that name. In Suffolk 
the plural TrTMovsEN is still used. 

= nut-hacker. 

-OrIoLe = the golden bird (Latin, aureolus). 

SwALLow may possibly mean “thé tosser about” or “mover 
to and fro,” allied to the Greek caacvew, to shake. On the other 
hand, the Teutonic name, swalgwon, points to a possible con- 
nection with aaxvav, “a kingfisher,” owing perhaps to the appear- 
ance of the Swallow during the fine weather of the ‘“ Halcyon 
days.” 

Fincu is probably imitative of the Chaffinch’s call-note—a 
bird common all over surope ; but he is possibly a variation of 

the German /ink, “smart” or “gay.” | 
| SpaRROw = the flutterer, from a.root spar, to quiver. It is, 
however, not improbable that spar may here have its meaning of 
“to wrangle,’ in reference to the constant bickerings of these 
birds. 


Lixvet, so called from its fondness for the seeds of linum, 
flax or hemp. 

Buntine probably means “ the little speckled bird,” from the 
German bunt, “ speckled,” + ing, a diminute ending. There is, — 
however, some possibility of its connection with a Lowland 


Scotch word, buntin, meaning “short and thick.” In Scotland 
bunt is still used for a rabbit's ** scut.” 
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Cuovueu is akin to “‘ Caw,” and is therefore imitative. 

Jay (older spelling Gay or Gat) = a bird of gay plumage. 

Pre is imitative, and signifies “a chirper.” It is probably | 
akin to Latin picus. | | 

Raven = Anglo-Saxon hraefn, probably connected with Krap, 
to make a noise; cf. Latin crepare. The word has absolutely 
nothing to do with Ravenous, &c., which is akin to rapine. _ 

Roox—in Anglo-Saxon, hréc, ‘a croaker imitative. 

LakK is a contraction of LAVROCK or LAVEROCK ; Anglo-Saxon, 
 léwerce. In Icelandic there is a word lae-wirki, “ a worker of 
guile,” and it has been suggested that lawerce is another form of 
this. Should this be correct, it would appear that the Lark 
must for some reason have been a bird of ill-omen to our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. 


Own is imitative, and connected with Hown, which appears in 
howlet.” 

VULTURE = the tearer (Latin, vellere). | 

Buzzarb, formerly spelt BusaRD, which comes through Low 
Latin from the Latin buteo—a word used by Pliny to signify the 
Sparrow-Hawk. | 

Hawk, “ the seizer.” Root HAB, as in German haben. 

Kite probably comes from a Teutonic root skort, ‘‘ to shoot ” 
or “ go swiftly’; and the same root is seen in ScoTER, and i in the 
American slang word “ scoot.” 


Falcon, so called from its sickle- (Lat. falx) shaped beak na | 
talons. 


| MERLIN comes, through the French, from the Latin eivele's 
blackbird ; cf. merle. 

Osprey is a corruption of ossifragus, “ the bone- breaker.” 

CorMOoRANT is a corruption of Corvus marinus, 
crow.” The Spanish name is Cuervo marino. | 

SHac, so called from its crest. It is practically the same 
word as the Scandivanian shagg, “a beard,” or anything that 
juts out. 

GANNET, “little goose.” Root Gan (as in gan-der) + diminu- 
tive suffix -ET. 

HeEron* is probably imitative of the bird’s cry, and, in 


* The form hernshaw is a variant of heronsew—a word still used pro- 
vincially, and derived, like many other hawking terms, from the French. 
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this case, is connected with the German hdher, a jackdaw, lit. 


“laughter.” Cf. HEIGHAW, a provincial name for the Green 


Woodpecker. 

BirrERN was erroneously supposed to be a corruption of 
bos taurus, in reference to the bird’s bellowing capabilities. It is 
more probably a variation of the Latin — an imitative word 
connected with bubere, to cry. 

probably means “the tall bird,” with Anglo- 
Saxon stealc, high. 

SHELDRAKE. Sheld, flecked or variegated, simply = = ehield, i in 
allusion to the ornamentation, with which these weapons were 
covered. Cf. SHELD-APPLE, & Chaffinch. 

Ma.arp = male-ard. The suffix -ard was frequently added 
to masculine names for the sake of emphasis. The word there- 
fore rightly refers to the drake only. 

GaDWALL remains undecipherable. 


TEAL originally meant ‘‘a brood,” from telen, to breed; but 


_ as to the origin of its use in a specific sense nothing is known. 


_  GARGANEY, a name first introduced, I believe, by Willughby | 


from Gesner. Nothing is known of its meaning or origin. 
Wieeon, Old French vigeon, has perhaps a connection with 


the Latin vipio, a small Crane with | a whistling cry ; ‘but this = 


extremely problematical. 
Pocuarp is said to be a variation of Poacner. Apparently 
the name at first referred to the Wigeon, in allusion to its sup- 


posed habit of seizing (poaching) the food brought to the surface 
by the diving ducks. 


Scorer. See under Kits. 

Smew, and similarly SMEE and sMEATH, is probably imitative 
of the bird’s ‘ mewing’ Ri h The suggestion that the word is a 
corruption of “ice-mew’”’ is untenable. 

CAPERCAILLIE = Gaelic capull-coille, “ great cock shai horse) of 
the wood.” The word capull has probably some connection with 
Latin caballus. 

GRovsE, curiously enough, has been falsely formed on the 
analogy of mouse. The original spelling is grice, from an Old 
French word griesche, grey, thus giving the meaning of “‘ the grey 
bird.” A derivation from the Welsh grugiar, a heath-hen (grug, 
heath + ar, a hen) has also been suggested. 
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PrarMicANn is a French spelling of the Gaelic tarmachan. 


What the word means is unknown, though it should be noted | 


that there is, in Gaelic, a verb tarmaich, to gather, with which 
tarmachan may have some connection. 
PuHeasant, the bird from the Phasis, a river in Transcaucasia 
(Colchis), now called the Rion. | 
Parrrings, from the French perdriz, which, with the intrusion 


of a “r,’’ comes from the Latin perdix—a word probably imitative 
of the cock bird’s call. 


Quart, lit. “the quacker.” A contraction of Low Latin 
quaquila. | 


Ratt is imitative, from the Old French maler, to rattle in ‘the 
throat. 

Coot, ‘‘ the shortened bird,” is a Celtic word. The Welsh 
name is cwtiar, the short-tailed hen. Cf. cut, to make short. 

CRANE is probably imitative, and connected with a root GAR, 
to call, as in garrulus. | 

BUsTARD is a corruption of AvisTARD = Latin avis taraa, the 
slow bird. Cf. Ostrich, which = avis struthio. 

DottEREL, ‘‘ the silly bird,” comes from dote, to be foolish. 
Our slang word “ dotty ” has the same origin. 

Piover, “the rain bird,”’ comes, through the French pluvier, 
from the Latin pluvarius, belonging to rain. The restlessness of 
Plovers before rain is well known. 


LaPwine was in Middle English lappéwinke. Lappé=hledpe, 


from hledépan, ‘to spring,’ and winké means “a twitching move- 
ment from side to side.” The connection between these mean- 
ings and the bird’s irregular mode of flight is clearly seen. The 
word does not mean “ wing-flapper.”’ 

at one time variously spelt or SnyrE—in allusion 
to the bird’s characteristic ‘‘ snout”’ or bill. 

Dunuin = dunling, the little dun bird. -ling is a diminutive 
ending, and appears in gosling, duckling, starling, nestling, &c. 

Srint = the stunted bird. 

Knor is traditionally supposed to mean “ Knut’s (Canute’s) 


bird,” though for what reason it is impossible now to say. How- 


ever, this monarch had a berry (viz. the Knout-berry), so he may 
have had a bird as well. - 
WHIMBREL = whimmerel, imitative of its cry. 
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= = gull (a Celtic word) + mouette (French), “a 
sea-mew.” 


PUFFIN probably means “the little bird with the puffed- out 


beak.” The -in is a diminutive ending. 
GREBE, “the crested bird,’ from the Gaelic crib, a comb 


or crest. 


FULMAR == FOULMART (the polecat), in allusion, of course, to 
the bird’s strong and persistent odour. 
PetrREL, or, more correctly, = St. Peter’s 


so called from the appearance the bird has of walking on 


the sea. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 
CARNIVORA, 


: Marten in Cleveland.—On the 9th of February last an example of 
the Marten (Mustela martes) was trapped at Swainby-in-Cleveland, on the 


estate of my friend Mr. E. B. Emerson. Mr. Emerson’s keeper informs 


me that it was caught in a Weasel-trap set in the hollow space of a double 
wall, on the edge of the moor, at the top of the valley known as Scugdale. 
It was alive when found, and was held by one leg that was badly bruised. 


~The animal was placed in a Ferret-box, and feigned death while the keeper 
was present, but when no one was near it became alert, and looked around ~ 
as if to find a way for escipe; on the reappearance of the keeper it again 

“played ’possum.” The next day it died from the effects of the injuries it — 


received while in the trap, and Mr. Emerson has had it preserved by 
Mussell, of Middlesborough, who tells me it is an old male. It is difficult 
to account for the occurrence of this rare animal in Cleveland, a district so 
far removed from its last stronghold, although one well suited to its habits. 


T. H. Newson (The Cliffe, Redcar). 


Albino Stoat in Lincolnshire.—A pure albino Stoat (Mustela erminea) 


was caught in Lincolnshire in September. Even the tag at end of the 
tail was pure white; eyes pink. I consider this a most rare variety, and. 


am glad to have been able to add it to my variety collection.—J. WHITAKER 
(Rainworth, Notts). 
| RODENTIA. 
Black Rat in Forfarshire.—While fishing last month on tbe North 
Esk, I picked up a specimen of the old English Black Rat (Mus rattus), 


deposited apparently on the bank by a recent flood. A keeper who was 
with me at the time informed me that, although they used to be more 


common, this was the first he had seen for about fourteen years. I may 
add that it was on the Forfarshire bank, near North Water Bridge.—A. H. 
Barine (The Grange, Alresford, Hants). 


CETACEA. 


The Lesser Rorqual in the Essex Blackwater.—On the afternoon of 
Sept. 23rd young Mr. George Cardnell was out in his small punt, when he 
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‘SAW 28 large animal, that he at first thought was a Sturgeon, in shallow 


water at the head of Mayland Creek, between Canney and Steeple Hall. He 
very pluckily attacked it, drove it on the saltings, and disabled it by means 
of a piece of old gaspipe that he had with him. He then fetched his father, 


_ Mr. Edmund Cardnell ; they had then considerable difficulty in despatching 
it with large butcher’s knives. I went to inspect the specimen while it wag 


being cut up for manure by Mr. Nix, of Steeple Hall, and found it to be a 


- young female Lesser Rorqual (Balenopiera rostrata). It measured just 
- under 17 ft. in length, was black above, but paler on its ventral surface ; the 
_ baleen was short, and with the bristly fringe was pale in colour. The flukes 


measured 6 ft. 3 in. across, and 1 ft. 2 in. wide in their widest part. The 
flippers, 27 in. by 6 in., were of a beautiful enamel whiteness on their 
central surface, but dark at each end. The head was 4 ft. in length, the 


lower jaws measuring 2 ft. 6 in. I also measured the gut, resembling a 
- two-inch hose, for over twenty-four yards, and then did not get to the end. 


Mr. Nix estimated the carcase to weigh over two tons, as it was more than 


a load for two strong horses to drag.—Epwarb A. Frren (Maldon, Essex), — 


AVES. 
Occurrence of the Melodious Warbler in Sussex.—On the 10th of 
May last an example of Hypolais polyglotta (Vieill.) was shot near Ninfield, 


and‘sent, together with some other birds, to Mr. George Bristow, Jun. I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the bird in the flesh, and I at once suspected 


its identity. On taking Dr. Ernst Hartert to view the specimen, he-agreed — 


with me in referring it to this species, and was able to match it with 


examples of H. polyglotta from the South of France. ‘ Mr. Howard 


Saunders also has examined the bird, and is satisfied that it is rightly 
identified, It proved on dissection to be a male. As pointed out by Mr. 
Saunders (‘ The Ibis,’ 1897, p. 628), the Melodious Warbler may be dis- 
tinguished from the Icterine Warbler (H. icterina) by being somewhat 
smaller, by the distinctly larger bastard-primary, the relatively shorter 
wing, and by the second quill being shorter than the fifth, the reverse being 


the case with the latter species. The present forms the second record of 


the undoubted occurrence of the Melodious Warbler in Britain. — W. 
Ruskin ButTeRFiELD (4, Stanhope Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea). 


The Sardinian Warbler.—To avoid possible confusion in the future, 
it may be well to point out that the proper name for the “ Sardiniau 
Warbler” (ante, p. 450), which is common at Gibraltar, is Sylvia melano- 
cephala. I do not find the true Sylvia sarda, now known as Melizophilus 


sardus (Marm.), Marmora’s Warbler, included in Col. Irby's ‘Ornithology — 


of the Straits of Gibraltar.’—O, V. APLIN. 
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[It is of course impossible to maintain a perfect uniformity in nomen- 


clature in these pages. This is quite apparent even in the writings of the ~ 


British ornithologists who contribute to ‘The Zoologist.. We endeavour 
as far as possible, without unduly interfering with the views of our con- 
tributors, to conform the avian nomenclature with that of Mr. Howard 
Saunders for Britain, and with that of Mr. H. BE. Dresser for the Conti- 
nental or ‘‘ Western Palearctic Region.” Surgeon Hurlstone Jones, the 


writer of the paper to which Mr. Aplin’s criticism is applied, is now serving 
on the China Station, and could not be consulted on the point. The two 


names were therefore printed as in the MS., the popular name “ Sardinian 


Warbler ” being considered as sufficient to: prevent any misunderstanding. — 


—Ep. | 


oe Nesting of the Common Sparrow (Passer domesticus),— In the 


September issue of ‘ The Zoologist’ (ante, p. 424), Mr. J. Steele-Elliott 
remarks :—*“ Yarrell points out that the Sparrow may occasionally be seen 
in winter carrying materials to the holes they inhabit; this is evidently 


only for sleeping accommodation.” I hardly think Yarrell’s actual remarks. 


convey the idea that nesting material collected in winter is intended only 


for sleeping accommodation, and, as a matter of fact, it is not. In large 
- factories and workshops where there is a sufficient warmth the Sparrow 


nests amongst the rafters all the year round. I remember one instance 
where, in a large engineering works, I found a young naked Sparrow at the 
end of January which had fallen on to a bench from a nest in the roofing. 
It is astonishing what apparent stupidity and ingenuity are combined in the 


construction of some of these nests. In a large warehouse in Glasgow, 


where bolts aud nuts were being packed, I used to notice many Sparrows’ 
nests on the wooden horizontal tie-beams. Sometimes the whole mass of 


rubbish would tumble off on to the floor, when another nest would be im- 


mediately commenced in the same place. In one case, however, I found 
that the birds had securely anchored their nest by actually winding seven 
or eight strings right round the beam, which was nine inches deep, and 
weaving their nesting materials into them. In this particular nest neither 
hay nor straws were used. It was a large mass consisting entirely of 
strings drawn from the packing-bags, cotton-waste, and feathers. Roughly 
speaking, it was about fourteen inches diameter, and eight inches deep, 
open at the top, where the eggs were laid in a small cup-shaped hollow about 
three inches diameter.—Rosert H. Reap (Bedford Park, Chiswick, W.). 


Rooks in London.—A new colony of Corvus Frugilegus in London in 
the year 1900 deserves to be recorded in ‘ The Zoologist.’ During the 
early winter months I often observed one or two Rooks about the open space 


in Hyde Park, where the Great Exhibition stood between the Serpentine 
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and the high road to Kensington. I never saw them except in the early 


morning, and where they spent the remainder of the day I do not know. 


On March 28th I noticed that a pair of Rooks had completed a nest in a 
plane-tree in the Park close to the lodge at Prince of Wales’s Gate. In the 


same tree there were some remains of an old nest, which had, I think, been’ 


occupied by a solitary pair some years ago. On April 6th a second nest 
was begun close to the first, but so far I never saw more than a pair of 
- Rooks. Early in the morning of April 13th I saw five Rooks busy about 

the nests, but the second nest was not completed. I was away from 
London till April 26th; when, on my return, I hastened to see how the 


rookery was progressing, and found the original nest near the lodge was quite _ 


demolished, but the second one was still remaining. Across the Kensington 
- Road, in the yard or garden of Kingston House, a large and flourishing 
settlement had sprung into existence. There were seven nests in a large 
elm-tree, and two in a plane-tree just beyond it. In Hyde Park there was 
a new nest in an elm-tree opposite 18, Prince’s Gate. The second nest near 
the lodge was completed, and altogether there were ten nests, all occupied, 
as far as one could discover from below. The birds were all about the nests, 
and a most melodious chorus rejoiced my ears. So far as I can discover, 
there is no record of arookery at Kingston House in former years. In May 
I visited Connaught Square, and counted twelve nests in the plane-trees 


there.. The rookery in Connaught Square was deserted in the season of © 


1899.—Harotp (2, Temple Gardens, London). 


Number of Eggs in the Nest of Swift. —With reference to the note on 
the number of Swift’s eggs in last month’s ‘ Zoologist ’ (ante, p. 479), I can 


fully confirm Mr. Steele-Elliott’s statement as to there being at times, and — 


by no means infrequently, three eggs in a nest of Cypselus apus. I had some 
correspondence with Mr. Howard Saunders on the subject, and my notes 


appeared in my yearly natural history notes in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1898. 


I have found three eggs in a Swift's nest that was isolated, some miles from 
any other, so that there was no chance of two hens laying in the same nest. 
“Other places, other manners,” you know.—OxLey (Thornton 
‘Dale, Pickering). 


Cuckoo’s Egg in Song-Thrush’s Nest.—On July 1st of this year I 
met a friend at Richmond who told me that a Song-Thrush had nested in a 
bush just beside his garden-door, and laid four or five eggs, but that it had 
deserted, and a Sparrow or some such bird had laid in the nest. I walked 
home with him, and examined the nest. It was an ordinary Song-Thrush’s 
nest, built in a laurustinus-bush in the garden, a few feet away from the side- 
door, and contained three eggs of the Thrush and one egg of a Cuckoo. 
The nest and eggs were very wet and deserted. My friend told me it had 
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contained four or five Thrush’s eggs originally ; so that, as is generally the | 
case, one or two eggs had evidently been turned out by the Cuckoo when 
depositing itsown. This is the only egg of Cuculus canorus I have ever 
- met with in a Song-Thrush’s nest, and is at the same time the largest and __ 
heaviest. The weight was 62°5 grains; average weight of Song-Thrush’s 
eggs, 104 grains. The smallest Cuckoo’s egg I have ever found was in a 
Sedge-Warbler’s nest, and weighed 37 grains; average weight of Sedge- 
Warbler's eggs, 22 grains. The usual weight of a Cuckoo's egg is about 
48 grains.—Rosert H. Ruap (Bedford Park, Chiswick, W.). 


Partridges in Nottinghamshire.—Partridges vary very much in num- 
bers in Notts; this season on the sands they only represent a fair year, but 
on the heavy lands they are better, and in large coveys. Notts is becoming 
one of the very best counties for Perdis cinerea, and very big bags are in good 
seasons made, and though in years gone by shooting over dogs and walking 
in line we considered forty to sixty brace a good day, now with driving and 
turning out Hungarian birds we get 150 to 250 brace, and do not think 


very much of anything under oné hundred brace.—J. WHITAKER (Rain- 
worth, Notts). 


Pectoral Sandpiper at Aldeburgh.—I bagged a Pectoral Sandpiper 
(Tringa maculata) at Aldeburgh on Sept. 13th. I flushed it froma tussock 
in the Thorpe mere. It looked darker and a bit larger than a Dunlin, 
uttered a somewhat harsh double note, and flew more like a Suipe. The 
wind was north-east at the time.—E. C. Arnno_p (The Close, Winchester). 


Great Skua (Megalestris catarrhactes) in Kent.—A female Great 
Skua was shot on Oct. 4th near the post-office at Dungeness by Mr. G. 
Bates, and forwarded to me in the flesh. It has been carefully mounted by 
Mr. Bristow, and may now be seen in the bird collection at the Hastings 
- Museum. — W. Ruskin Burrerrietp (4, Stanhope Place, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea). 


Levantine Shearwaters at Scarborough. — On Sept. 13th I had 
brought to be preserved an immature specimen of Puffinus yelkouanus, 
which had been shot in the South Bay here upon that date. It is a bird of 
the year (a female), and its identity has been confirmed by Mr. Howard 
Saunders, who has examined the specimen. This is not the first occurrence 
of this species at Scarborough, an adult male, which was identified by 
Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, being killed here on Feb. 4th, 1899, although its 
occurrences pon our coasts are, I believe, of extreme rarity. salad J. 
CLARKE (44, Huntriss Row, Scarborough). 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Letters of ‘Thomas Henry Hualey. By his Son, 
Leonarp Houxtey. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co., Limited. 


Many, very many, of us who are now growing grey will recall 


the days of early manhood when the voice of Huxley was regarded | 
as that of a prophet both in science and philosophy. How the 


great lights of those days have disappeared! Mill, Carlyle, 


Darwin, Renan, Tennyson, and Huxley have vanished. We can 


almost remember the exact circumstances of our lives when each 


passed away, so profound was the impression created. Younger — 


men see fresh constellations and rising stars, but we find the 
firmament growing darker as these planets fade; the days seem 
growing shorter, and the nights longer; the ocean to be encroach- 
ing on the shore, for the beacons are disappearing. 


We possess Huxley’s collected writings and lectures; his ool 
and cheerless marble effigy adorns the vestibule of our great. 


Natural History Museum; but of the man himself little was 


known to most of his readers.. He was too generally appreciated — 


as only a great man of science, or a polemical writer of much 
power and wisdom. These volumes come as a revelation; we 
used to read Huxley, and now we know him. 


‘Huxley was entrusted with a great talent, which he did not 


hide under a bushel; but even then his fight for position was a 
strenuous one, and he probably made a wise choice in adopting 
for a motto in his early days the well-known words of Danton: 


“De Vaudace et encore de l’audace et toujours de l’audace.” 


This struggle to many would be an abomination, but to Huxley 
it was a necessity; he was intellectually a gladiator, and it is 
probable that the arena developed his immense polemical powers, 


which rested on a sure and certain knowledge in continuous culti- . 


vation. As we read these pages we are in doubt as to which 
created or supplemented the other. Great as was the original 
work he did in zoology, we can never forget the philosophical 
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spell he cast over it, and to the reading public he is rather better 


known as the daring philosopher and metaphysician than by his 
biological discoveries. As an anthropologist and zoologist, he is 
appreciated by that small inner circle of scientific workers whose 
opinion alone carries any weight on these subjects ; to the’world 
at large, whose verdict is not worth too much, he is the sucosssral 
foe of shams rnd quackeries. | 


Among the most interesting points in these interesting volumes 


are Huxley’s opinions of other zoologists. He soon found - 


out on board the ‘ Rattlesnake’ that Macgillivray was not the 


-“jgnoramus in natural history ” he had been told, and was at any ~ 


rate ‘‘ a very good ornithologist,” and a zealous collector ; William 
Macleay made a good impression, and was described in 1848 as 
“the celebrated propounder of the Quinary system.” Owen “ is 
an able man, but to my mind not so great as he thinks himself. 


He can only work in the concrete from bone to bone; in abstract — 


reasoning he becomes lost—witness ‘ Parthenogenesis.’’? The 


reference to the late Dr. Gray is delightful. “The dog-fox’s | 


cecum is so different from the vixen’s that Gray would have 
made distinct genera of them.” But in a more judicial phraseology 
is the well-balanced verdict on his old friend Darwin: ‘I am not 


likely to take a low view of Darwin’s position in the history of — 


science, but I am disposed to think that Buffon and Lamarck 
would run him hard in both genius and fertility. In breadth of 
view and in extent of knowledge these two men were giants, 
though we are apt to forget their services. Von Bar was another 
man of the same stamp; Cuvier, in a somewhat lower rank, 
another ; and J. Miiller another.” 


This biography almost constitutes an _ abstract of the intel- 


lectual progress made during a recent fifty years, in which zoology 
plays a prominent part. Huxley had considerable sympathy 
with much that he severely criticised, and his attacks seemed 
often more severe because he kept in touch with the progress of 
the opinions he opposed. To the superficial he was a declared 
enemy, and they could not realise that far below the surface there 
may be much community of thought. His published letters now 
give a clue to this enigma. 


And now we come to the most important consideration, the 


relation of Huxley the evolutionist, to Darwinism. In future 
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years, when this period will be alike termed the Victorian age and 
the Darwinian era, how will he be associated with this great 
conception? Was Huxley the Baptist or the Paul to Dar- 
winism? In the light of these volumes we consider him both. 


A Treatise on Zoology. Edited by E. Ray Lanxesrer, M.A., 
LL.D.,F.R.S., Part II. The Porifera and Coelentera, 
by E. A. Mincum, M.A., G. Herzpert Fowrer, B.A., 
Ph.D., and Gitsert C. Bourne, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by E. Ray Lanxester. Adam & Charles Black. 


_ Tue second volume has now appeared of this advanced well: 
named ‘ Treatise.’ Vol. III., which appeared first, has already 
been noticed in these pages, and the present volume very fully 
maintains the excellence of the Oxford publication. 

The Editor contributes an introduction on a subject of great 
biological importance, viz. the ccelom, a name proposed by 


Haeckel for the cavity in Vertebrate animals often called the 


“ pleuroperitoneal cavity.” This is a branch of technical biology 
of the profoundest interest, but one necessarily little discussed 


in our bionomic pages. This “ introduction ”’ can, however, be 


consulted as the last word in the investigation to date, and, as its 
writer has proposed, it is ‘‘ the vindication of the ccelom as a 
morphological factor of primary importance in the animal series, 
and the maintenance of the conclusion that the ccelom by its » 
presence justifies the separation of a higher grade of Enterozoa, 
the Ceelomoccela, from a lower grade, the Matorovenia, | in which it 
is not differentiated as a separate cavity.” 

Prof. Minchin has written very fully on the Sponges. These 


 ereatures afford their evolutionary evidence, as do all other 
animals. ‘‘Many deep-sea sponges, especially those of the 


order Monaxonida, are to be regarded as having migrated down- — 
wards from the shore-line in comparatively recent times, and in | 
such forms the influence of life in still water is seen in a great 
regularity of growth, resulting in the development of a secondary 
symmetry.” The colours of Sponges are very varied, and often 
very bright; but Prof. Minchin states that green is a rare colour 


among marine Sponges, though it is the usual tint of the fresh- 


water Spongilline, where, however, it is due to chlorophyll. 
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Dr. G. Herbert Fowler contributes the sections Hydromeduse 
and Scyphomeduse, organisms which were recently grouped to- 
gether under the name of Hydrozoa. This portion of the work 
1S _— of a character that does not adapt itself to quotation 
in ‘ The Zoologist,’ though in a biological sense it is none the less 
valuable on that account. 

The Anthozoa have been entrusted to the care of Mr. G. C. 
Bourne. The true nature of Corals and Gorgonians was first 
discovered by the observational method, and was accomplished by 
Peyssonel, of Marseilles, ‘“‘ who made a number of observations 
on Corals on the coast of Barbary, and kept several forms alive 
in aquaria.” We are reminded of the old, old story, when we 
read that “‘ Peyssonel’s observations were laid before the Academy 


of Sciences of France in 1727, but his views were strongly opposed | 


by Réaumur, whose authority was sufficient to condemn them.” 
A most welcome feature of this volume is the adoption of the 
historical method. Terms are traced to their proposers; the men 
who first extended the boundaries of knowledge are brought in 
line with the more advanced workers of to-day, and in the appre- 
ciation of present results the pioneers of the past are not for- 
gotten. The evolutionary principle is emphasized on every page, 


without the reiteration of personal theories, or the infliction of 


- complicated terms which lack definition and reflect too frequently 
only personalopinion. Whilst the work of Haeckel is recognised, 
we know that the true evolutionary spirit is present. 3 


Another excellent departure is the provision of an index at 


the end of each section, and this in the day when the Bible and 
Shakspeare are still published without that necessary adjunct. | 


Origin and Character of the British People. By Norrmer 
CuaRLEs Maonamara. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Ir is no disrespect to this book to regard it largely as a very 
useful compilation. Of course any attempt to discuss the origin 
of the British or any other people can scarcely be divorced from 
the question of the derivation of Man himself. Mr. Macnamara 


does not shirk this responsibility. He is convinced “that no 


animal whose skull is. ossified according to the method which 
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prevails among apes could possibly acquire an_ intellectual 


capacity such as that possessed by man. The genus Homo 


differs from the anthropoid apes in that his skull possesses an 
innate power of growth, especially in its anterior part, which 
permits full development of the anterior lobes of his brain, and 
thus of his intellectual capacity and speech.” He adopts the 


view enunciated in this country by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, and 


considers the Eskimos as “‘ pure descendants of the glacial 
inhabitants of Europe”; nor does he hesitate to. write of ‘‘ the 


men living in Europe before and during the glacial period.” Of 
the pre-glacial existence of man, we are reminded of a special 


anthropological discussion on this subject, held in London some 
years ago, at which the President, Sir John Evans, advised the 
attitude of ‘‘ Caution, caution, caution.’ The racial origin of the 
people of England is accepted by Mr. Macnamara as ‘‘ formed by 
the Iberian stock, who, until the mid-neolithic period, were the 
only human inhabitants of our island ’’; and the Iberian race is 


_ elsewhere defined as ‘‘ the people who were directly descended from 
the aborigines of Northern Africa and Western Europe.” Scot- 


land, Wales, and Ireland have distinct summaries, and the volume 


is another evidence of the intelligent interest taken by the reading © 


public in the fascinating study of British Anthropology. 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


THE recent Meeting of the British Association at Bradford, as usual, 
provided thought for the zoologist. Section D—Zoology—was presided 
over by Dr. Ramsay H. Traquair, and his address was devoted to the 
teachings of Paleontology, particularly as referring to fossil ichthyology. 
Dr. Traquair emphasized the necessary position of Palseontology in the 


domain of Biology, and pertinently remarked :—“ As I have asked on a 


previous occasion, ‘ Does an animal cease to be an animal because it is pre- 
served in stone instead of spirits? Is a skeleton any the less a skeleton 
because it has been excavated from the rock, instead of prepared in a 
macerating trough?’ And I may now add—Do animals, because they 
have been extinct for it may be millions of years, thereby give up their 
place in the great chain of organic being, or do they cease to be of any im- 


portance to the evolutionist because their soft tissues, now no longer existing, . 


cannot be imbedded in paraffin, and cut with a Cambridge microtome ?” 


In this Section, Mr. Borchgrevink read a most interesting paper on the ~ 


results obtained by the British Antarctic Expedition, organised by Sir 
George Newnes. On the coast of Victoria Land, and on an island which 
was discovered and named Duke of. York Island, the Penguins literally 


covered the ground, their nests lying on the top of the guano deposits, and — 


consisting of pebbles. From Oct. 15th one continual stream of Penguins 
waddled over the ice towards their summer residence ; like so many people, 
they walked after one another. On sunny days the male bird stood erect 
in the old nest, his beak towards the zenith, and, while he moved his flip- 
pers backwards and forwards, he produced a hoarse suffocating sound. 
The female listened attentively to this antarctic love-song. © 

It was curious to see how some lazy Penguins picked those pebbles, 
which, through the care and work of years, had successfully been accumu- 
lated by one, when this one happened to turn his back; and the evident 
unconcern and innocent behaviour of these scoundrels when caught in the 
act was a source of great amusement. ‘The rightful proprietor of the 


pebbles would pursue the culprit most energetically, running after it and 


hitting it with its flippers until both were quite exhausted and covered with 
blood. During these fights they generally seemed to remember the cause of 
the quarrel, but it was noticed that as a rule the one who first gave in walked 
off with the pebble, while the victorious one, blinded by success, was left 
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with the honour. Generally they lay two eggs; very seldom are three 


found in one nest. Both male and female divide their time on the eggs for 


a month. In the summer of 1899 they sat from the beginning of November 
to the beginning of December. When the mother Penguin feeds the young 
one, the latter puts the whole of its head into the beak of its parent, and 
stuffs its beak right into the mother’s throat, which by a shaking movement 


brings the food up. It was curious to see when a gale suddenly surprised 


the colony; they all lay down with their beaks to the south-east, from 
which direction came the strongest gales. They looked like soldiers 
bivouacking on a battle-field. | 


THE following extract recently appeared in tne ‘Standard,’ creating — 
some sensation among the other daily papers, and showing the drift of public 
interest in scientific theories as now recognized by journalism :— 

** At the recent Congress of German anthropologists at Halle, Professor .- 
Klaatsch, of Heidelberg, read a paper on ‘ The Significance of the Bicephalous 
Muscle of the Upper Part of the Thigh,’ in the course of which he argued © 
that ‘the hypothesis of the direct descent of man from Apes can no longer 
be maintained.’ He based his belief on the following grounds: Man 
possesses a muscle on the upper part of the thigh, one strand of which pro- 
ceeds from the pelvis, while the other, which is free and supplied with a 


special nerve, proceeds from the upper part of the thigh, and is attached to 


the fibula. After several years’ investigation, Prof. Klaatsch came to the 
conclusion that the so-called ‘ short strand’ is a rudimentary form of the | 
biceps muscle, which is much more frequently found in mammals than has 
hitherto been assumed. Marsupials, Carnivora, many Rodents, and some: 


_ American Monkeys have been found by the Professor to possess a thick 


ribbon-like muscle, supplied with the same nerve as the ‘short strand.’ | 

‘A whole family of mammals appears to have possessed this muscle to 
a very large extent, and it is only in man, anthropoid Apes, and American 
prehensile-tailed Monkeys that it has been modified to the ‘ short strand ’ of 
the biceps muscle. It was originally supposed that the erect walking gait 


of once climbing animals was connected with this muscle modification. 
_ Many such climbing mammals, however, as well as all the Lemurs, &c., of 


the Old World, have completely lost the muscle, so that its preservation in 
the case of certain primates and man must be due to some other cause. This 
cause 18 made apparent on an examination of the forms of man and the 


' higher primates, whose limbs more closely resemble the original mammalian — 


form than is the case with the majority of other animals. The supposition 
therefore of a direct descent of man from the Ape is no longer tenable. ‘The 
now existing Apes are for the most part degenerate forms. The connection 
e root of tie common family tree.” 


